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Never before in its history has the Indian nation looked as severely fractured 
as it does now — not because the fracture is unprecedented but because it 
continues at a time when no one seems sure of how to fix it. Clearly, the 
post-independence (1947) consensus about ‘who belongs to the nation, 
democratic access and rights, the relationship between state and ever-more 
diverse society’ is now in a shambles.' The newly born Indian state took time 
to realize that it was left with a ‘nation’ that was fractured in at least two 
critical ways. First, it inherited a vast territory containing some groups and 
communities that either refused to be part of the Indian nation or, at the 
very least, wanted to exercise the freedom to renegotiate their inclusion in 
it. They resented that they had ab initio become part of the nation without 
forming a party to the ‘contract’ or the ‘common undertaking’ that brought 
the new political dispensation into existence. Thus, Manipur’s 1949 ‘merger’ 
in the Indian Union — as we will have occasion to see — is being disputed 
not only by the insurgents but also by a plethora of overground groups and 
forces circulating in the state. The fracture is thus constitutive of the Indian 
nation. However, Manipur’s problems have been subsequently compounded 
by poor governance, sub-regional asymmetries growing between the hills 
and the plains, almost routine violations of human rights, and, of course, 
steady erosion of democratic institutions and practices. 

Second, India’s independence was accompanied by the partition of the 
sub-continent. Partition itself was an extension of the old colonial practice 
of settling the hitherto wandering groups and tribes of the eastern frontier 
within a clearly demarcated political and administrative space and prevent- 
ing others from encroaching on them. The post-partition Indian nation, as 
we will see, decided to follow the same colonial policy of granting homeland 
territory to the agitating groups and communities. Homeland, according to 
Baruah, has in fact become the sub-text of many an interethnic struggle in 
the region.” Insofar as the logic of partition gets re-enacted through state 
responses and everyday political practices, the Indian nation in a region as 
diverse and heterogeneous as the northeast is caught in a homeland bind. 
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Our second case study on Bodoland shows how rapid depletion of the native 
Bodo population (thanks to incessant immigration from outside posing 
a threat to their land, livelihood, language, and culture), poor governance, 
and political bickering were responsible for aggravating the homeland cri- 
sis. The logic of partition is intrinsic to the formation of the postcolonial 
nation; and much of today’s problem in the northeast is rooted in the way 
the nation is imagined and sought to be accomplished by the Indian state. 

Our selection of Manipur and Bodoland as case studies is prompted by the 
fact that they represent two rather divergent prototypes of ethnic separatism 
that plagues the region. Like the one in Manipur, the roots of Naga and Mizo 
insurgencies can be traced back to the inclusion of the then Naga and Mizo 
Hills in India in the wake of independence. The insurgency in Assam, based 
more or less on the same argument of its ‘independent’ history, only took 
off much later in the 1980s. The case of Bodoland, on the other hand, sums 
up the dilemma involved in the hitherto followed policy of homeland by 
the Indian state. The same dilemma is responsible for having triggered many 
ethnic conflicts in the region, including the ones between the Bengalis and 
the tribes in Tripura, particularly in 1980, between the Nagas and the Kukis 
in the hills of Manipur in 1992-3, and between the Karbis and the Dimasas 
in the North Cachar Hills of Assam since the beginning of the new millen- 
nium. Manipur and Bodoland, in simple terms, point to two rather different 
fault lines of the fracture that elicit two — not altogether different - kinds 
of state response to ethnic separatism. Manipur, as we will see, is viewed as 
a security problem that calls for a security solution. Although initially hav- 
ing viewed Manipur as a simple law-and-order problem, the Indian state 
seems to have learned from past mistakes and retrieved what Fukuyama 
calls ‘institutional memory” in the case of Bodoland. The formation of the 
Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC) in 2003 ranks as a novel experiment 
inasmuch as it represents perhaps for the first time a non-territorial solu- 
tion to the homeland problem, offering recognition to the rights of the 
non-Bodos living within its jurisdiction. The success, however, was only 
short-lived as the area again plunged into some of the worst-ever rounds of 
violence in the second half of 2008. 

This chapter reviews how the Indian state has responded to the phenom- 
enon of ethnic separatism in India’s northeast. While ethnic separatism in 
the region has assumed various forms, the demands underlying it range from 
complete secession and the formation of sovereign states to affirmative action 
achieved by securing recognition as a Scheduled Caste/Tribe as per the Consti- 
tution of India. But, as our studies will indicate, the state has hitherto treated 
ethnic separatism in the northeast more as a security problem than as a po- 
litical one. As a result, most of the region for much of its post-1947 existence 
has witnessed poor governance, intense counter-insurgency operations, and 
flagrant violations of human rights: ‘a military response to a political problem 
became embedded in the system and in Delhi’s approach’.* 
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Barring the BTC and perhaps a few other experiences, the Indian state's 
responses in both the Bodo and Manipur cases have been particularly repres- 
sive. As an ever greater number of security forces are pressed into service, ever 
newer technologies of coercion are constantly put on trial resulting in almost 
routine violations of human rights. A number of extraordinary legislative 
enactments (such as the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act, the Assam Disturbed Areas Act, and 
other prohibitory orders) have been promulgated while the security forces 
have been invested with legal impunity. Democratic institutions and practices 
reportedly alive and well in other parts of India are thus perpetually kept in 
limbo. Meanwhile, the state follows the twin policy, first, of quarantining the 
sources of insecurity by keeping them confined to certain carefully marked 
out zones and, second, of governing them by making permanent exceptions 
to democratic institutions and practices. As insecurity is zoned, a ‘politics of 
fear’, as Zizek argues, engulfs the region and prevails over a ‘politics based 
on universal axioms’. Recurring violations of basic human rights to life and 
liberty, along with wanton destruction of the environment, do not seem 
to cause any alarm in a scenario that puts a premium on security against 
‘others’ —- whether immigrants, foreigners, or other species of outsiders. 

Such outsiders are officially declared a threat, not to this or that part 
of the Indian nation but to ‘the whole nation’.° Security preparations are 
made to apply to a whole nation that is defined in abstract and aggregative 
terms — indeed, too abstract to be identified with any concrete group or com- 
munity. As I have argued elsewhere, in any discussion on national security, 
‘nation’ continues to be the key undefined term.’ The whole Indian nation 
thereby acquires — to borrow a term that Lyotard has used — ‘a universal 
value’ so as ‘to describe and analyze a situation or condition from this point 
of view and to prescribe what ought to be done in order for this subject to 
realize itself, or at least for its realization to progress’.® In simple terms, in 
the name of the ‘whole’ nation it is then possible to permanently suspend 
democratic institutions and unleash militaristic and repressive measures. 
Fear, in other words, becomes the means left for fixing the nation. 

The Indian state’s tacit policy of hierarchically ordering the nation and 
differentially zoning its security preparations, according to some commenta- 
tors, speaks of a deep racial and civilizational divide that marks the ‘Indian 
mainland’ from the northeast. The differences in appearance are increas- 
ingly being translated into pure hatred and active discrimination. The 
Indian nation is seen to embody an internal clash of civilizations and races.” 
One wonders how the racial and civilizational divide drives New Delhi to 
routinely transgress the democratic norms and practices that it has other- 
wise set for itself and followed reasonably well in other parts of India during 
the last sixty-odd years of its democratic career. 

This chapter at one level proposes to argue that routine violation of demo- 
cratic norms and practices in certain peripheral areas is precisely the means 
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through which the Indian state seeks to ensure the security of the country as 
a whole. India is not alone in this regard. Other modern democracies appear 
also to require a junkyard (Abu Ghraib or Guantanamo Bay serve as classic 
examples) where such norms and practices are flouted with impunity, ironi- 
cally for the sake of securing and strengthening democracy elsewhere. So 
long as security threats are marked out and zoned, democracy is held to be 
safe; insofar as they permeate the body politic, they pose a constant threat 
to its democratic foundations. It is this project of securing democracy that 
fractures the nation. Thus, it may be too much to expect that the existing 
democratic framework, barring a radical change in its basic premises, will be 
abie to fix the fractured nation. 

At another level, this chapter turns the civilizational argument on its 
head: democratic norms and practices are flouted not because there is the 
civilizational divide; the civilizational divide exists because democratic 
norms and procedures are not observed. It will be interesting to see how 
persistent transgression of democratic norms and procedures translates 
over time into the racial and civilizational divide. As our case studies will 
suggest, the early history of assimilation into mainstream Hinduism on 
the part of both the Manipuris (commonly knows as the Meiteis) and the 
Bodos gradually gave way to a process of return to their pre-Hindu past. 
A stage has been reached where their democratic aspirations are expressed in 
a language that defies assimilation while it also threatens to destabilize and 
fracture the nation. Democracies today, as we are informed, are ‘in no way 
teleologically or theologically conditioned’ by any given form of nation.'® 
The chapter in simple terms argues that whatever the Indian state has done 
while claiming to ‘secure’ the Indian nation has led to growing insecurity 
of some ethnic groups and communities inhabiting democracy’s junkyard. 
It has also catalyzed ethnic separatism. The central government's obsession 
with macro security, in other words, has only fomented and escalated innu- 
merable micro insecurities in the periphery. 

How can the Indian state reconcile these antagonistic tendencies? At one 
level, the state is encouraged to carefully distance itself from the people’s 
world of ethnic identities and completely ‘disburden’ it of the responsibility 
of having to shun or promote any of them. The state, according to this view, 
is more an instrument of governance than a moral and normative entity.” 
At another level and parallel to the above, a plea is often made for ‘reviving 
and rejuvenating’!* the state and to restore to it the ‘normative concerns’'* 
or — as we have already mentioned — the ‘universal axioms’ that it ought to 
pursue and follow. Neither of these pleas actually tells us how, and more 
importantly why, a state should act in the way it is expected to. While civil 
society activism is often cited as a potential prime mover, the argument 
made in this chapter underlines the importance of recognizing that the 
Indian nation is fractured in a way that is constitutive of it and therefore 
not amenable to being fixed without fairly radical surgery. The state has 
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now to learn how to extend democracy beyond the fault lines. The task of 
democratizing the junkyard may turn out to be extremely painful insofar 
as some disaffected groups and communities may prefer to exercise their 
freedom to renegotiate the terms of the Constitution and body of laws that 
brought the Indian body politic into existence and/or claim a share in the 
country’s sovereignty.'? The question is not one of simply fixing the nation, 
in other words, but of redefining the very foundations of the body politic. 

The chapter is divided into three parts. The first part provides a short 
background to the separatist conflicts in the northeast with special refer- 
ence to the processes of decolonization and consequent reorganization of 
international borders and almost incessant immigration from across the 
region. Considering that the northeast as a region is both vast and hetero- 
geneous, the second part makes only a select study of how the Indian state 
has responded in the cases of Manipur and Bodoland (in the state of Assam). 
The third part discusses in brief the geopolitical implications for Indian 
security of ethnic separatism, including separatism’s links with radical Islam 
in South Asia. 


Northeast: home to ethnic separatism 


The emergence of the northeast as a separate geopolitical region is fairly 
recent. It was only with India’s independence and the reorganization in 
its wake of India’s international borders with its eastern neighbours (East 
Pakistan/Bangladesh, Tibet/China, Burma/Myanmar, Nepal and Bhutan) 
that the northeast emerged as a separate region. It is connected rather pre- 
cariously with the Indian heartland by the narrow (roughly 21-kilometre- 
long) Siliguri corridor — popularly known as the ‘chicken neck’. Presently 
the region consists of the seven Indian states of Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Tripura — also known as ‘Seven 
Sisters’ — and Sikkim, incorporated into the Indian Union in 1974. The 
region is characterized by extraordinary ethnic, cultural, religious, and 
linguistic diversity. It boasts more than 160 Scheduled Tribes’ belonging 
to five different ethnic groups, and it has over 400 distinct tribal and sub- 
tribal groupings speaking about 175 languages and dialects. In addition, it 
has a large and diverse non-tribal population concentrated mainly in Assam 
and Tripura. 

The northeast region, historically one of the world’s greatest migratory 
routes, cuts across many countries of South and South East Asia and is 
a meeting ground of many races and communities. It is only in modern 
times (more particularly, since the beginning of the twentieth century 
when British annexation was nearly complete and had culminated in the 
establishment of ‘frontiers’ and ‘frontier outposts’) that many groups and 
communities, claiming themselves ‘native’ to the region, started to feel 
alarmed at the rapid influx of ‘outsiders’ from across either real or imagined 
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frontiers. It is this fear of either being already a minority or being reduced 
to one in the near future, in what one imagines as one’s homeland, that has 
inaugurated a new era of ethnic politics in the region. Earlier migrations at 
times generated religious and racial conflicts; but as far as livelihood was 
concerned, nature generally had enough to give to everyone. Although 
the region is landlocked on all sides, migration, whether intraregional or 
from across international borders, continues unabated thanks to a variety 
of factors. Consequently, the region has frequently been rocked by violent 
tremors of acute xenophobic reactions against the outsiders. 

Tripura provides a classic case of how the tribals, once a majority in the 
kingdom, were slowly reduced to a minority facing the threat of disposses- 
sion of their land, language, and culture. The earliest chronicles available 
suggest that the state has had a substantial non-tribal Bengali population 
certainly since the fifteenth century. The 1901 census recorded a tribal pop- 
ulation that was 52.89 per cent of the total. This figure remained relatively 
stable till the early 1940s, when communal clashes in British-ruled East 
Bengal provoked a steady migration into princely-ruled Tripura. The trickle 
turned into a flood during and after Partition. By 1951, the tribal popula- 
tion had fallen to 36.85 per cent, and further to 28.44 per cent in 1981. The 
1991 census indicated a marginal reversal of the trend, however, with the 
tribal population rising to 30.95 per cent. The National Liberation Front of 
Tripura (NLFT), one of the major rebel organizations currently active in the 
state, calls for expelling all Bengalis settling in the state after 9 September 
1949 — the date the princely state was merged in the Indian Union. The 
nativist movement in Assam (1979-85) brought the ‘foreigners’ problem to 
the centre of the public agenda. Estimates of their numbers in Assam during 
this period ranged anywhere from 800,000 to 4,500,000. 

India’s northeast has been the theatre of the earliest and longest lasting 
insurgency in the country - in the Naga Hills, following independence 
a district of Assam. There violence centring on a demand for independence 
commenced in 1952. That was followed by the Mizo rebellion in 1966 as 
well as by a multiplicity of more recent conflicts that have proliferated 
especially since the late 1970s. According to one estimate, there are about 
sixty-five major militant organizations presently operating in the northeast. 
Every state excepting Sikkim is currently affected by some form of insurgent 
violence. Four of these states (Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, and Tripura) 
have witnessed conflict on such a scale that they could be categorized — at 
least between 1990 and 2000 — as low intensity conflicts in which fatalities 
were over 100 but less than 1,000 per annum. While immigration remains 
at the heart of most of the conflicts in the region, the transformation of 
these conflicts into insurgencies, particularly in such states as Nagaland, 
Mizoram, Manipur, Assam, and Tripura, coincides with a radical reinterpre- 
tation of their respective histories in which the Indian state is perceived as 
an ‘external’ agency — often as a ‘colonial power’. Insurgent groups such as 
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the Naga National Council (NNC) and National Socialist Council of Nagalim 
(NSCN) Isaak-Muivah Group, Mizo National Front (MNF), United National 
Liberation Front of Manipur (UNLF), and United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) seem to be in accord on this point. Intergroup conflicts based on 
mutually rivalling homeland demands (say, between the Bodos and the 
non-Bodos in Bodoland, the Karbis and the Dimasas in Assam, the Nagas 
and the Kukis/Paites in the hills of Manipur, the Mizos and the Brus/Reangs 
in Mizoram) have of late sparked off widespread ethnic cleansing and inter- 
nal displacement in the region. 


Manipur: the paling of a gem 


The story of Manipur (literally the gem of a land) is the story of how the 
tiny state lost its sheen and turned pale over the years. Right from the early 
1870s, colonial administration gradually extended political control and 
administration until the annexation of upper Burma in 1889 and the final 
Anglo-Manipur war of 1891. As the war came to an end, Manipur became 
a princely state administered under the paramountcy of the British crown 
until its merger with the Indian Union on 21 September 1949. With the 
lapse of British paramountcy and restoration of sovereign power to the rul- 
ing prince, the maharaja of Manipur decided, in his words, to ‘associate the 
people of my state more closely with my state’. As a part of this exercise, 
the Manipur State Constitution Act 1947 was enacted. It is usually hailed 
as the essential first step towards the foundation of a democratic state in 
Manipur.'® Among other things, it provided for the institution of a popular 
Assembly with the power even to override a decision by the maharaja to with- 
hold consent from any bill (Section 26). Besides that, it guaranteed certain 
fundamental rights, including those of equality before law (Section 44) and 
freedom of speech and religion (Section 52). In accord with the Act, elections 
were held in 1948, albeit on the basis of limited franchise. 

The maharaja was invited to Shillong by the then Governor of Assam, Sri 
Prakash, and subsequently a merger agreement was signed on 15 October 
1949 that made Manipur a part of the Indian Union. The Assembly never 
subsequently ratified the treaty. All the insurgent groups presently operat- 
ing in Manipur — notwithstanding their ideological differences — derive 
their legitimacy from their critique of the merger agreement.” All of them 
contend that the maharaja was forced to sign the treaty at ‘gun point’. The 
UNLF, formed in 1964, alleges that the agreement was signed by the maha- 
raja under duress outside his kingdom. The maharaja reached Shillong, the 
then capital of Assam, on 17 September, reportedly on an invitation from 
the Governor of Assam. He was pressured by his dewan (secretary), planted 
in office allegedly by the Government of India to ensure his agreement 
with Manipur’s merger. The maharaja apparently wanted to go back to 
his kingdom and consult with his people, particularly with the Council of 
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Ministers. His proposal was ‘turned down politely’ at the instance of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the then home minister of India. A document published 
as recently as 2003 by the United Committee, Manipur, proclaims: 


much to the agony of the people of Manipur and in gross violation of dem- 
ocratic norms the then State of India merged Manipur state within Indian 
Union by virtue of a document called Manipur Merger Agreement .. . on 
October 15, 1949. Unfortunately His Highness Maharaja Bodhachandra 
Singh signed this document by his own authority and without the 
authority of the State Council of Ministers. The democratically elected 
Manipur State Assembly never ratifies the agreement.'® 


It may be noted that the State Council of Ministers was never dissolved, 
and according to the Supreme Court of India (Dr Ram Manohar Lohia v. 
V. Sundaram, District Magistrate of Manipur, AIR 1955, Manipur 41 v. 42 c. 
9 December), the Manipur State Constitution Act did not lose its validity 
with the signing of the merger agreement. Manipur’s merger in the Indian 
Union was controversial and allowed parallel power structures to exist along- 
side that of the state. This has substantially ‘undermined’ the state’s ability to 
establish ‘local authority’ and its capacity for ‘managing’ ethnic and identity- 
based conflicts. !’ 

Gopalakrishnan proposes to classify Manipur’s period of insurgent activity 
into two phases — between 1947 and 1956 and from the late 1960s until the 
present.?® As Manipur merged in the Indian Union, the disgruntled feudal 
and aristocratic elements rallied around the monarchy and sought to organ- 
ize them against the Indian state and revive the pre-Hindu culture of the 
Meiteis, particularly the Sanamahi cult and its traditional institutions and 
practices. Although the separatist process started slowly in the late 1960s, 
by the 1970s the movement seemed to have taken a distinct Maoist turn in 
which the insurgents’ call for independence was coupled with an agenda 
of peasant revolution. Revivalism of course remains one of the running 
themes of insurgency in the state. Kanglei Yawol Kanna Lup (KYKL), with its 
demand for ‘de-Sanskritizing’*' the majority Meiteis, was formed as recently 
as 1994. With this turn, the insurgents’ agenda came to be defined increas- 
ingly by the demand for abolition of capitalism and massive land reforms. 

Manipur today is highly divided along ethnic lines, the roots of which lie 
deep within the post-independence transitional history. According to the 
2001 census, Meiteis constitute a majority (65.8 per cent) of the population. 
They live mainly in the Imphal valley, which accounts for 10.02 per cent 
of the total geographical area of the state. The Nagas and the Kukis consti- 
tute two major clusters of tribal groups and communities living in the oth- 
erwise sparsely populated Manipur hills. Many of the smaller tribal groups 
(like the Anals, Aimols, Chirus, Chothes, Lamgong, Moyons, Monsengs, 
Koirengs, Thadous, and Paites), whose ethnic identity was thought to have 
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been closer to the Kuki group — or at least remained acceptably ambiguous 
until only recently — are seen increasingly to cling to the Naga fold.** 

As the Naga National Council had taken up arms as long ago as the early 
1950s, it had had an inevitable impact on the Nagas living in the hills 
of Manipur. Back in 1948, a section of Nagas for the first time raised the 
demand for merger of Naga-inhabited areas with the Naga Hills of then 
undivided Assam. By all accounts, Kuki leaders voiced their resentment 
for the first time when the Manipur (Village Authorities in Hill Areas) Act 
was passed in 1956. The Act, they feared, would take away the tribal chief's 
rights to land. By 1960, the resentment took the form of an organized Kuki 
movement for the creation of a separate state within the Indian Union. The 
Naga-Kuki clash came into the open in 1992-3 when hundreds of people 
(336, according to an unofficial estimate) lost their lives. The contention 
over the hills of Manipur had an impact on the majority Meiteis of the 
valley. As Phanjoubam notes: 


the most prominent and dangerous faultline today runs between the 
tribes that have aligned themselves with the Naga identity and the 
Meiteis . . . the call for unification of pan-Naga tribes into possibly a sov- 
ereign nation called Nagalim, comes directly into conflict with the idea 
of Manipur which the Meiteis in particular uphold passionately.”* 


While the Nagas have accused the Meiteis of ‘Meiteizing’ them, the con- 
flict came to a head when the Government of India — already in a ceasefire 
mode with the NSCN (I-M) in neighbouring Nagaland since 1997 — decided 
in June 2001 to extend the scope of the ceasefire ‘without territorial limits’ 
beyond the Indian state of Nagaland and made a declaration to this effect. 
This was understood by the valley-based Meitei groups as an implicit recog- 
nition of the demand for a unified Nagalim consisting of the present state 
of Nagaland and the Naga-inhabited areas of Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, and 
Manipur, and therefore a prelude to Manipur’s dismemberment. The Manipur 
Legislative Assembly within a limited span of five years (1997-2002) passed 
five resolutions vowing ‘unanimously to protect the territorial integrity of 
Manipur’; and the Manipur government brought out a document entitled 
‘Manipur Culture Policy 2020’ that reiterated ‘the unity and integrity of the 
state of the country’. This triggered off one of the worst-ever bouts of vio- 
lence in Manipur’s recent history. Eighteen people by officiai estimate lost 
their lives and most government establishments in the capital were set on 
fire by protesting mobs. As a result, the Government of India withdrew the 
controversial June declaration and the agitation subsided. 

As Manipur merged in the Indian Union, it was made a Part C state 
with a chief commissioner at the helm of administration. From then until 
Manipur became a fully-fledged state in 1972, one of the major demands 
of almost all political groups, parties, and popular movements had been to 
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‘restore a representative assembly and a responsible state’.2* That perhaps 
marked the real beginning of the current separatist crisis. Manipur hap- 
pens to be one of the most poorly governed states of India. Democracy 
evidently has not become rooted in the electoral and parliamentary insti- 
tutions. Frequent change of sides by the political leaders and statesmen 
makes a mockery of parliamentary institutions. As Ved Marwah — one of 
the former governors of Manipur — recalls: ‘A Chief Minister changed his 
party three times in one month, and his coalition partners three times in 
48 hours. A party label has no meaning.’ Ever since it became a fully- 
fledged state, Manipur has witnessed as many as eight chief ministers with 
frequent change of guards on eighteen occasions. This included seven alter- 
native phases of presidential rule, three of them culminating in Assembly 
elections. Jumbo ministries were formed to keep the disgruntled elements 
pacified. Thus Okram Ibobi Singh, the present chief minister, at one point 
had more than thirty ministers in his Council in a sixty-member Assembly. 
Added to this, there is rampant corruption. As E. N. Rammohan, former 
adviser to the governor of Manipur, has written: 


A coterie of contractors, all followers of the party in power in Delhi, was 
created which came to be called the Delhi Durbar. They bagged most of 
the contracts in the Northeastern states. 95 percent of the development 
funds, which came from Delhi, were taken back to Delhi by this infamous 
band of contractors. Hundreds of kilometers of roads were built on paper 
and even annually maintained on paper. Food grains from the public dis- 
tribution system were siphoned off wholesale into the black market. The 
politicians and bureaucrats of Manipur quickly adapted to this system.” 


Hazarika shows that the ethnic militias coerce ‘without fuss or tumult, the 
state employees from junior to senior levels (to) pay not less than 24% of 
their income as annual “tax” [protection money, in other words]’.?”? The 
composite Human Development Index (HDI) for 1981 and 1991 shows that 
of the seven states of the northeast (omitting Sikkim), only two (Manipur 
and Mizoram) feature in the national top ten. Manipur and Meghalaya have 
moved down the scale (from 4 to 9 and 21 to 24 respectively) during this 
ten-year period.”® 

The use of narcotics, by all accounts, was unknown in Manipur before 
1983. One source quotes an official estimate made in the mid-1990s stat- 
ing that 6-7 kilograms of heroin were being smuggled into the state every 
day from South East Asia’s golden triangle, of which half went out of it.” 
This probably explains the high incidence of HIV positive cases recorded in 
Manipur, for 76 per cent of such cases are intravenous drug users (IDUs). 
While Manipur accounts for 2 per cent of India’s population, it contributes 
nearly 8 per cent of total HIV positive cases.* The northeast region in gen- 
eral has also witnessed a huge proliferation of small arms and ‘arms are used 
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in exchange for drugs’.*! Ninety per cent of all casualties in armed conflict 
have been victims of small arms and light weapons. 

Ethnic conflicts, as Tarapot notes, have taken a toil ‘mostly on innocent 
children, hapless women and incapacitated old folks’ rather than on the 
armed combatants involved in the conflicts.’ Many of the civilian casual- 
ties are caught in crossfire between the security forces and armed groups. 
While the physical wounds heal, psychological trauma lingers. Many 
cases of violation never come into the open as the victims are fearful of 
reprisals from their aggressors. A fictive world is thus created in which 
violations and abuses, as it were, do not take place. As a result, people, as 
one victim confessed, are ‘getting used to pricks’. Much of the violence 
that results in human rights abuses is therefore institutionalized. A society 
where rights claims are not allowed to be voiced should not be confused 
with a society where such claims are non-existent. When rights claims are 
articulated without the freedom that makes voicing of those claims possible, 
they are voiced at great risk. 

The violations and abuses reached a flashpoint when 32-year-old Thangjam 
Manorama alias Henthoi was picked up by the jawans (soldiers) of the 17th 
Assam Rifles from her home at Baman Kampu Mayai Leikei village in the 
outskirts of Imphal around midnight on 10 July 2004. She was detained for 
her alleged link with the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) (her arrest memo 
describes her as ‘a suspect of PLA’). Her bullet-ridden body was recovered 
next morning by villagers about three kilometres from where she was 
arrested. The members of her family refused to accept her body on grounds 
that she was raped before being murdered. Manorama’s killing was a critical 
event. Protest against her alleged rape and murder became an integral part 
of a sustained people’s struggle for the repeal of the Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act (AFSPA) of 1958, a transparently draconian enactment emblem- 
atic of how democratic norms are violated and how rights and liberties 
enshrined in and guaranteed by the Constitution of India do not seem to 
apply to the people of the state. The AFSPA gives the armed forces virtual 
impunity and authorizes even a non-commissioned officer ‘to open fire or 
use force even to the causing of death’ without any necessary order from 
higher authority. Article 6 the Act also deprives the victim or anyone else of 
the right to legal remedies except in certain circumstances: 


No prosecution, suit or other legal proceeding shall be instituted, except 
with the previous sanction of the Central State, against any person in 
respect of anything done or purported to be done in exercise of the 
powers conferred by this Act. 


One may note that such sanction has so far not been given by the central 
government since the Act was legislated. On 15 July 2004, the movement 
took an unprecedented turn when about a dozen women protesters of the 
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All-Manipur Social Reformation and Development Samaj bared themselves 
in front of the historic Kangla Fort, the then headquarters of the 17th Assam 
Rifles, banged on the stately gate and asked the ‘Indian Army’ to ‘rape them’ 
in full public view. A committee (namely the Committee against the Brutal 
Killing of Thangjam Manorama Devi by 17 AR) set up to coordinate and 
organize protests firmly maintained that Manorama was an innocent 
civilian who did not have any connection with any of the underground 
organizations operating in the state.** Manorama’s is certainly not an iso- 
lated incident. Similar protest movements were led by the Naga Peoples’ 
Movement for Human Rights (NPMHR). Nevertheless, there is rarely any 
concerted action cutting across rival ethnic communities. 

Manipur, where many a public protest is believed to have been organized 
at the instance of the insurgents, is now simmering with growing discon- 
tent over atrocities committed by the insurgents. Of course, there is reason 
to believe that such discontent has not yet turned into widespread dis- 
illusionment with the insurgency phenomenon. Many civil society groups 
in the northeast have been protesting against abuse and violation of civil 
and political rights by the armed opposition groups such as the Peoples’ 
Revolutionary Party of Kangleipak (PREPAK), UNLF, and NSCN (I-M). The 
public voicing of critiques signifies not only the arrival of a new public 
in the region but also a willingness to voice criticisms that were hitherto 
heard only in whispers. Criticisms of the state and the insurgents alike 
now show signs of being articulated and organized in public. Civil society 
during the last twenty years seems to have come out of the closet with the 
emergence of a public critical of the excesses committed by both the state 
and the insurgents. The process, however, is never smooth. 


Bodo insurgency: peeling of a homeland 


Bodo is a generic term used to refer to a number of groups like the Kacharis, the 
Mech-Kacharis, the Sonowal-Kacharis, and Lalungs living mainly on the north- 
ern bank of the Brahmaputra valley of Assam and speaking any of the languages 
or dialects of the Bodo family. Bhattacharjee prefers to trace the emergence of 
a ‘distinct political consciousness’ amongst them only towards the end of the 
1920s.35 In their memorandum to the Simon Commission set up with the pur- 
pose of suggesting administrative reforms, the Bodos like other communities 
shared the belief that Indians were entitled to self-government and vociferously 
opposed the transfer of the predominantly Bodo-inhabited district of Goalpara 
from Assam to Bengal on the ground that ‘We, Bodos, can by no means call our- 
selves other than Assamese.’ Wanting to be recognized as a distinct nationality, 
they demand reservation of seats in legislative bodies. 

However, their breakup from what is called the ‘dominant Assamese nation- 
alism’™° was indeed along process. The mainstream Assamese-speaking, 
Varna-Hindu society sought to define the scope of Assamese nationality 
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expansively by including the tribal groups and sub-groups within it and by 
making a simultaneous plea both for their assimilation and expulsion. The 
Bodos by all accounts have adapted themselves ‘overwhelmingly’ to Hindu 
society in general and to the Varna-Hindu Assamese mainstream in particu- 
lar, at least through the 1960s. They were as Mukherjee and Mukherjee point 
out, ‘for a long time eager to be accommodated into the lower rungs of Hindu 
hierarchy’. Many Bodos enthusiastically took part in the erstwhile Assam 
movement while voicing their resentments against encroachment of ‘outsid- 
ers’ on tribal belts and blocks. Faint murmurs of disquiet were audible as early 
as 1979 when some of the tribal families were served with quit notices and 
were asked to evacuate. Assimilation and expulsion in other words served 
as the means of realizing what Gohain calls ‘the Assamese Varna-Hindu 
dream of turning Assam into a homogeneous society’.** The now abortive 
Memorandum of Settlement that brought the Assam movement to an end 
helped only to tighten the grip of the Varna-Hindu Assamese mainstream 
on its homeland. It declares: ‘Constitutional, legislative and administrative 
safeguards, as may be appropriate, shall be provided to protect, preserve and 
promote the cultural, linguistic identity and heritage of the Assamese people’ 
(Article 6). 

It is in the context of the rising belligerency of Assamese nationalism that 
the Bodo critique gained its strength. In 2004, Jadav Pegu, a Bodo scholar 
known for his moderate views, observed: ‘The tendency to homogenize and 
to pass off the state’s culture as one “Assamese” culture fails to recognize 
its multiplicity and its essential Bodo or Mongoloid character.’*’ The early 
signs of Bodo separatism can be traced back to the establishment of the 
Bodo Sahitya Sabha (Bodo Literary Society) in 1952. Immediately after its 
establishment, the Sabha raised the demand for recognition of the Bodo lan- 
guage as a medium of instruction in primary and higher secondary schools. 
The use of Bodo language was officially recognized at the primary level in 
1963 and for the higher secondary level in Bodo-concentrated areas in 1968. 
Similarly in 1974, the Plains Tribal Council of Assam (PTCA) launched an 
agitation demanding the use of Roman script in place of the Assamese script. 
The Devanagari script replaced the Assamese one two years later. The PTCA 
launched a movement for a separate Udayachal State for the plains tribals 
in 1967 and continued the movement for some twenty-three years. The 
United Tribal Nationalist Liberation Front (UTNLF), led by Binay Khungur 
Basumtary, came into being in 1984. It called for a separate Union Territory 
for the plains tribals to be carved out of Assam. Whether promoted by PTCA 
or UTNLF, the proposed homeland was meant not only for the Bodos but 
also for all the plains tribes including the Miris, Rabhas, Tiwas, and oth- 
ers. But as the All-Bodo Students’ Union-Bodo People’s Action Committee 
(ABSU-BPAC) combination established its hegemony over the movement, 
the idea of a composite tribal territory gradually gave way to an exclusive 
Bodo homeland or Bodoland. 
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In 1985, when the Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) came to power with 
the promise of fulfilling the demands of detection, disenfranchisement, 
and deportation of foreigners, Upendra Brahma — a young Bodo student 
leader and long-time associate of Prafulla Mahanta, who became the chief 
minister — was unceremoniously dropped from the cabinet. Personal chemis- 
try between the two leaders — ‘shabby treatment’*” as Barpujari puts it — along 
with New Delhi’s reported bickering with the AGP government in order to 
destabilize and discredit the non-Congress regime played a role in aggra- 
vating the Bodo movement. Many cadres of the Special Services Bureau, 
a force raised with the purpose of countering covert Chinese operations in 
the region, were, as Assam’s then home minister alleged, turned into armed 
Bodo militants. In the words of Tilottama and Udayon Misra: ‘This has 
resulted, for the first time, in the final snapping of the age-old social and 
emotional bonds in the rural areas.’*! 

The ABSU resolution entitled ‘Divide Assam fifty-fifty’, adopted in its 
Bansbari conference (1987) and regarded as the foundation stone of sub- 
sequent Bodo militancy, underscores the social and cultural break in these 
terms: 


the attitude of the Assamese people is anti-tribal; Assamese people are 
importing Assamese colonialism in tribal areas and dominating the tribals; 
Assamese people are following the policy of Assamese expansionism and 
chauvinism; Assamese people feel that Assam is only for Assamese and not 
for tribals; Assam Government is nothing but only an Assamese Government 
and not the Government of the people of Assam; Assamese people want to 
assimilate others.*? 


The ‘final snapping of bonds’ was soon followed by the Gohpur riots of 1989. 
Not a single Bodo rendered homeless as a result took shelter in any of the 
relief camps on the ground that they were run by the Assamese-dominated 
administration.** Some of them even fled to nearby Arunachal Pradesh. 
Besides, Rabi Ram Brahma, then the General Secretary of ABSU, issued 
a warning that all non-Bodos living in proposed Bodoland would be expelled 
if they did not vacate it on their own by 15 August 1989. As a series of clashes 
between the Bodos and the non-Bodos occurred in Gohpur, Mangaldoi, and 
parts of North Lakhimpur covering three districts of Assam, a ‘reign of terror 
was established through blanket arrests of the guilty and the innocent alike in 
their hundreds’ under the TADA. As H. K. Barpujari observes: 


In Kokrajhar and Udalguri subdivisions of the Darrang district majority 
of the houses remained vacant at night. Not only the young, but women 
and children had to take shelter in nearby jungles for fear of raiding by 
the police parties. Boros [sic] were suspected as terrorists and in the name 
of encounters not even old and invalids were spared.** 
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Even before the violent outbursts of 1989, there were allegations that 
security forces had raped several Bodo women in the Bhumka village - an 
act that led to protests by both Bodo and non-Bodo women’s organizations. 
The AGP government tried to bring down the insurgency through the use 
of repressive measures. Kokrajhar, the epicentre of the Bodo movement, was 
declared a Disturbed Area under the Assam Disturbed Areas Act 1955, and 
over 2,000 ABSU activists were thrown into prison. 

As the Bodo movement started to gather momentum, the Assam gov- 
ernment in its bid to reach a settlement entered into an agreement with 
the ABSU-BPAC leadership. This was preceded by as many as eight rounds 
of talks between the government and the Bodo leadership. The accord 
signed in February 1993 sought to provide the Bodos with some measure of 
‘autonomy’ in areas which were ‘contiguous’ and in which they constituted 
a majority of 50 per cent or more of the population. For the sake of preserv- 
ing contiguity, even areas where Bodos constituted less than 50 per cent 
were to be considered constituent parts of the Bodoland Autonomous 
Council (BAC). A cursory glance at the population figures of the autoch- 
thonous Bodos living in the villages claimed by the ABSU-BPAC group 
shows that their percentage had been declining rapidly from the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Factors such as a massive influx of outsiders, defor- 
estation, rapid environmental degradation, and land alienation were pri- 
marily responsible for this remarkable decline.*° In over 500 villages which 
were claimed to fall within the jurisdiction of the Bodoland Autonomous 
Council, Bodos have reportedly been reduced to a minority. An Assam gov- 
ernment pamphlet, while quoting the 1971 census figures (no census could 
be held in Assam in 1981), shows, for instance, that only at Sadiya (Jonai 
area) did the tribals constitute a majority (65.68 per cent) with non-Bodo tri- 
bals accounting for 59.24 per cent of the total tribal population.*° The non- 
Bodo tribals certainly do not like to be forced to live in what is avowedly 
a ‘Bodo’ land.*” Never before in their history had the Bodo leadership been 
caught in such a quandary. Unless they could decisively prove their majority 
within a space that they prefer to define as their homeland, they would not 
achieve whatever political autonomy they might claim over it. 

Atits 28th Annual Conterence held at Langhin Tinali, Karbi Anglong, from 
3-5 March 1996, ABSU disowned the Bodo Accord and revived its demand 
for a separate Bodoland. A section of the Bodo leadership sought to resolve 
the circularity by taking up arms and resorting to the path of secessionist 
militancy. While the National Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB), under 
the leadership of Ranjan Daimary, insists on complete secession from the 
Indian Union, moderate organizations such as ABSU and the Bodo Liberation 
Tigers (BLT) have clung to the demand for a separate Bodo state within the 
Union. Within or without, each group views partition of space as a means 
of establishing the Bodos as a majority in the proposed homeland. When 
Bodo leaders reiterated their demand for inclusion in a Bodo homeland 
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of about 1,000 contiguous villages, they were curtly told by Hiteswar Saikia, 
Assam’s then chief minister, that they did not constitute a majority in these 
villages. The Bodo leadership got the message, went deep inside the villages 
and cleansed them of non-Bodos in their bid to create a Bodo majority.** 
A series of riots was reportedly organized to trigger the desired exodus. In a 
grotesque parody of democracy the ethnic cleansing resorted to by a section 
of militant Bodo leadership sought to create a majority of their own in order 
to lay claim to the villages under the jurisdiction of the BAC. 

While the Bodos have historically undergone an irreversible process of 
being depleted into a minority in what they claim as their homeland, the 
Bodo militants are accused of further mainstreaming their land in a manner 
that alienates and marginalizes its non-Bodo inhabitants (including the 
other plains tribals, the Assamese, Santhals, Koch-Rajbangshis, and the 
Bengali-speaking Muslims, amongst others). With the rising crescendo of 
violence since the early 1990s, however, their target slowly shifted from 
the Assamese and Koch-Rajbangshis to the Santhals and Bengali-speaking 
Muslims. By restricting their attacks to these groups, the Bodo leadership 
sought to establish a degree of convergence of interests with the Varna- 
Hindu Assamese leadership and there is reason to think that the latter 
remain largely indifferent to the orgy of violence in the area. 

A community that exercises ethnic cleansing as an option in order to create 
a majority obviously turns the democratic-majoritarian logic on its head. 
The acts informed by this logic eventually led the minorities to organize 
themselves and resist the domination of the ‘majority’ Bodos. The formation 
of tribal organizations such as the Adivasi Cobra Force and Sanmilit 
Janagoshthi Sangram Samiti (SJSS) is illustrative of this point. The tribals 
describing themselves as adivasis (the original inhabitants) — descendants of 
tea workers who were brought to Assam as indentured labourers as early as 
a century and a half ago — want to be officially recognized as a Scheduled 
Tribe and to enjoy the opportunities that follow upon such recognition. 
Adivasi activists argue that since their ethnic kin in their place of origin are 
recognized as a Scheduled Tribe, they should have the same status in Assam. 
Insofar as they seek to resist the stridency of the Bodos, who have become 
a minority, the same ethnic game is played with all its deadly implications. 
In ahighly ethnicized scenario, common issues such as environmental 
degradation, social justice, and human rights violations take a back seat 
and anyone trying to cross the ethnic line faces dire consequences. For 
instance, Golap Basumatary, the founder-secretary of the Bodo Women’s 
Justice Forum, was brutally assassinated in 1996 for having tried to initiate 
Assamese-Bodo dialogue. 

In a paper published in 1995, Bhattacharjee aptly summed up the Bodo 
problem in the following words: ‘what the situation in reality demands is 
that the existing political system needs to be restructured to the satisfaction 
of the total population and not only of a particular community or 
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communities’. The problem was addressed first by scrapping the lame- 
duck Bodoland Autonomous Council on 27 May 2003 and then by signing 
a fresh accord with the BLT leaders on 10 February 2003. That accord sub- 
sequently led to the creation of the Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC) on 
7 December. The formation of this council was preceded by the declaration 
of a unilateral ceasefire by the BLT in 1999. The BTC was formed with the 
objective of ‘providing Constitutional protection under the Sixth Schedule 
to fulfil economic, educational and linguistic aspirations and the preser- 
vation of land rights, socio-cultural and ethnic identity of the Bodos and 
speeding up the infrastructure of development in BTC area’. Article 4 of the 
Memorandum of Settlement aims to ‘safeguard’ the interests and concerns 
of the ‘non-tribals in the BTC area’ by ensuring their special representa- 
tion in the BTC (clause 2) and promising suitable modification in the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution, while securing their settlement rights and 
transfer and inheritance of property: 


The amendments to the Sixth Schedule shali include provisions in such 
a manner that non-tribals are not disadvantaged in relation to the rights 
enjoyed by them at the commencement of the BTC and their rights and 
privileges including land rights are fully protected. 


The Bodo insurgency represents the classic paradox involved in the offi- 
cial policy of granting homeland to the agitating groups and communities 
of the region. While the seeds of the present Bodo insurgency, particularly 
since the 1980s, lie in the very document that led to the ‘settlement’ of the 
Assam movement by assuring a homeland for the Assamese, its settlement 
in 1993 triggered off a fresh round of homeland demands from other tribal 
and non-tribal communities of the area. Peeling of homelands resembles 
what Ziarek might call ‘inassimilable alterity’ that at one level obliges every- 
one within a social body to become very like the other, but at another forces 
one to perpetually suffer the anxiety of becoming the other and thereby 
decimating one’s identity. The state came to realize this at great cost only 
in 2003, when a fresh accord was signed with the BLT and attempts to 
protect the rights of the non-Bodos were made for the first time within the 
jurisdiction of the BTC. 

By now, such attempts seem to have reached a dead end. While the BTC 
might have been effective in addressing the issues that have hitherto kept 
apart the Bodos, the adivasis, and other tribal communities within its area, 
its formation has gradually led to a realignment of forces. On 14 August 
2008, MUSA (a Muslim students’ union active in Assam) called for ‘Assam 
Bandh’ (shutdown), demanding an end to the atrocities on the ‘Indian 
Muslims’ in the name of expelling the ‘illegal’ Bangladeshis. To foil this 
plan, six organizations including the All-Assam Students’ Union (AASU) and 
Assam Jatiyatabadi Yuva Chatra Parishad (AJYCP) — the two organizations 
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predominantly representing the Assamese-speaking population — convened 
a joint meeting and opposed it. This triggered a series of violent clashes 
between the Muslims on one side and the non-Muslims including the 
Bodos, the adivasis, and the Nepalis on the other in such districts as 
Darrang, Udalguri, Baksa, and Sonitpur. About thirty people were killed, 
many more injured and the clashes rendered more than 45,000 Muslims 
and Bodo tribals homeless and forced them to take shelter in relief camps. 
Besides, a faction of the Bodos organized under the Christian-dominated 
NDFB is yet to close its ranks with the BLT, a predominantly non-Christian 
organization — although they too have been in a ceasefire mode with the 
Government of India since 2005. The NDFB was accused of having indulged 
in systematic ethnic cleansing in October 2008 when thirty-two people 
were killed and more than 100 in the BTC area were injured. At least 60,000 
people fled their villages. The NDFB has not given up its demand for an 
independent Bodo homeland. Again, the adivasi demand for recognition as 
a Scheduled Tribe has gathered considerable strength in recent years and is 
likely to widen the divide between the tribals and the non-tribals. 


The northeast in geopolitical perspective 


Insurgencies in South Asia have been viewed by the countries in the region as 
opportunities for covertly interfering and tinkering with the internal affairs 
of another country. While Pakistanis saw in them ‘a useful tactic to stretch 
India’s military machine’,*! the external linkage of the Naga insurgency 
underwent an important diversification after the 1962 war when China, 
becoming alarmed at the ‘Indian support for insurrection in Tibet’, started 
arming and training first the Nagas, then the Mizos and finally the Meitei 
rebel groups based in Manipur. According to Bhaumik, ‘by late 1970, the 
situation in the region had become a major headache’ for India.°* The war 
with Pakistan in 1971, according to him, provided India with an opportu- 
nity for installing a friendly regime in Dhaka that temporarily allayed much 
of India’s anxieties. As a result, the Nagas and the Mizos had to relocate their 
bases to the jungles of Burma/Myanmar. With the assassination of Mujib-ur- 
Rahman, the first premier of Bangladesh, in August 1975, relations between 
India and Bangladesh began to deteriorate; and between 1979 and 1984 all 
the major insurgent groups of the northeast had bases in Bangladesh. 
During the tenure (1991-S) of the Bangladesh Nationalist Party, India 
accused Bangladesh of allowing Islamic militant groups to run camps in 
such areas as Chittagong Hills Tracts, Chotodamai, Ramnagar, Nagdhari, 
Bhanugachh, Sylhet, Shamshernagar, Moulavi Bazar, Rangpur, and Satchari 
These camps allegedly remain dormant when the Awami League is in power. 
By all accounts, Bangladesh’s image as a ‘moderate, even liberal, Muslim 
country’ has been changing, particularly with the ‘the arrival of more 
militants with Al Qaeda connections’? and its emergence, a step behind 
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Pakistan, as the ‘second front of Islamic terror’. There are some strategic 
writers who prefer to see insurgencies of the northeast as part of the glo- 
bal game plan of Islamic fundamentalism.** They seem to ignore the local 
roots of ethnic insurgencies and to collapse each single insurgent activity 
in the region into the master narrative of Islamic fundamentalism. Their 
arguments lose sight of the fact that the local and cultural differences even 
amongst the Islamic militant groups are too significant to be brushed aside. 
For example, Bhaumik, in his interview with an undisclosed Islamic under- 
ground leader of Bangladesh who also served as a jihadi (religious warrior) 
in Afghanistan, found him accusing al-Qaeda of harbouring an overbearing 
and ‘racist attitude’ towards the cadres from Bangladesh.*° The relationship 
between the locally based insurgent groups and the radical Islamist groups 
operating from outside does not work in any mechanical way. On being 
asked by the Pakistani agencies some time in the late 1980s to ‘disrupt com- 
munications and economic targets such as oil, pipeline and gas fields, create 
chaos and pave the way for a general uprising against the government’, 
both Paresh Baruah and Sunil Nath - two of ULFA’s top leaders — reportedly 
expressed their opposition to major strikes on civilian targets as advocated 
by ULFA. Nath explained: ‘Major attack on government property will alien- 
ate us from the people and they will turn against us.’°’ ULFA, however, 
could not maintain this stance for long. As its top leadership took shelter 
in Bangladesh particularly after the military operations of the early 1990s, 
ULFA too toned down its tirade against the Bangladeshi settlers in Assam. 
Indeed, in 1992, it produced a document that described the immigrants 
from Bangladesh as ‘an indispensable part’ of Assam. In a society marked 
by intense xenophobia against foreigners particularly in recent years, such 
a position did not go down well amongst the people of Assam. Since most 
of the bomb blasts in Assam today are attributed to the ULFA acting in col- 
lusion with the radical Islamist groups based in the region (like the Muslim 
United Liberation Front) as well as in Bangladesh (like Harkat Ul Jehad Al 
Islami), its popularity by all accounts has taken a considerable beating.** 

As Myanmar tightened its operations against the Kachins along the Indo- 
Myanmar border, the militants of India’s northeast have found it difficult 
to take shelter in that country. Towards the end of 1999, Myanmar ‘under 
political pressure from India’ took effective military action against various 
underground groups’ camps in that country. Myanmar seems to have con- 
tinued with the same policy by dismantling some of these camps through 
frequent military operations. India had been requesting Bhutan to crack 
down on the insurgent camps since 1996. The Bhutan government obliged 
India by targeting the militant camps in December 2003. When in the same 
year the displaced ULFA militants sought shelter in the Chinese territory, 
the Chinese ambassador to New Delhi expressly rejected their plea. 

Since the early 1990s India has been following the policy of connecting the 
(northeastern) region with its transnational neighbours (popularly known as 
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the ‘Look East Policy’) across South East Asia. The connection is expected to 
‘liberate’ the region from its presently landlocked status and enable it to reap 
the opportunities that are expected to flow from it. The policy became part of 
a massive ‘public diplomacy’ exercise by the Ministry of External Affairs of the 
Government of India. A series of meetings was organized in the region under 
its auspices during the prime ministership of Dr Manmohan Singh (2004-9) 
in order to popularize the policy particularly amongst the intelligentsia of 
the region. As the northeast is exposed to the outside world and poised for 
economic prosperity, it is — according to Baruah — likely to establish the ‘civic 
principle’ within a ‘territorially defined’ nation. The more the people enjoy 
these opportunities, the more prolonged conflicts instead of being resolved, 
tend to ‘disappear’.°' However, available evidence, although inadequate, sug- 
gests that market exchanges and transactions follow, rather than do away 
with, the existing lines of ethnic preference. Besides, transborder communica- 
tion will provide opportunities for comparison between ethnic kinsmen and 
might contribute to a certain hardening of ethnic positions.° 


Concluding remarks 


The insurgency in Manipur, like those in Assam, Nagaland, and Mizoram 
(formerly Naga and Mizo Hills) is of a fundamental nature in the sense that 
ethnic separatism in these cases reflects first and foremost a desire on the 
part of the insurgent groups and organizations to renegotiate the terms of 
the ‘contract’ or the ‘common undertaking’ that brought the political dis- 
pensation in India into existence. ULFA’s demand to incorporate the ‘right 
to secession’ by suitably amending the Constitution of India and NSCN 
(I-M)’s demand for establishing Nagalim (land of the Nagas) with ‘special 
federal relations with India’ by way of enacting an appropriate body of laws 
will have to be viewed in this light. On the other hand, both the demand for 
and the hitherto followed official policy of granting homeland to the groups 
and communities of the region feed each other and one still does not know 
how to break the vicious circle. Although the BTC and similar non-territorial 
experiments have been remarkable, they have been far from successful in 
resolving the homeland bind. The area under the control of BTC continues 
to remain fractured in ever newer ways. 

India’s policy of fixing the fractures by isolating the sources of insecurity 
and keeping them confined to certain carefully marked out zones like the 
northeast has led to the creation of a junkyard where democratic norms and 
practices are flouted with impunity, ironically for the sake of securing the 
nation and strengthening democracy elsewhere. It is this project of securing 
the nation and strengthening the democracy that destabilizes and fractures 
the nation. Macro securities have produced hundreds of micro insecurities 
particularly in the peripheral regions. Democratic aspirations in the northeast 
are increasingly being couched in a language that refuses assimilation into the 
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Indian nation. The divide seems insuperable. The early history of assimilation 
into mainstream Hinduism as illustrated by both our case studies gradually 
gave way to a process of return to the pre-Hindu past. 

The argument made in this chapter underlines the importance of recog- 
nizing that the Indian nation is fractured in a way that is constitutive of 
it and therefore not amenable to being fixed without radical surgery. The 
state has now to learn how to extend democracy beyond the fault lines. The 
task of democratizing the junkyard may turn out to be extremely painful in 
that some disaffected groups and communities may prefer to exercise their 
freedom to renegotiate the terms of the Constitution and body of laws that 
brought the Indian body politic into existence and/or claim a share in the 
country’s sovereignty. The question is not one of simply fixing the nation, 
in other words, but of redefining the very foundations of the body politic. 
A new agenda of democratization calls for questioning the very foundations 
of Indian nationhood and also for recognizing the great difficulty in fixing 
the fracture. It suggests that India should discard the old national imaginary 
and offer room for renegotiating the terms of contract to those who have yet 
to become partners in India’s democratic dispensation more than sixty years 
after independence. It is, after all, a foundational question. 
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